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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Tue Annual Election of the L.A. for the eight members who are replaced or re-elected each 
year does not bring many surprises as a rule. This year was no exception. The votes in total 
do not seem to represent more than ten per cent of the profession, a point Stressed ad nauseam 
here and elsewhere, vainly, previously and now. It is probable that all who do care for 
librarianship in general have cast their votes. It is remarkable, however, that little more than a 
thousand out of twelve thousand possible votes are all that are needed to secure a seat. To the 
extent that Miss Wilson tops the poll it may be said that the Assistants’ vote, or was it the 
women’s ?, dominated the eleétion. Nevertheless a man like Mr. Callander, who did much for 
the A.A.L. at one time, failed to keep his seat on the Council, we hope only for the present. 
There was no competition for the Country seats. Its feature is the election of Dr. George 
Chandler, and thus brings the Liverpool City Librarian to the Council, where he certainly 
should be. No one can complain of the results in general ; all the elected are librarians of note. 
* * * * 


Double distinétion has come to Mr. Raymond Irwin this year—his elevation to the rank 
of Professor as an acknowledgment of his eminent work in library studies; and now his 
election to the Presidency of the Library Association. That the head of the teaching side of 
Librarianship should be the head of his profession, too, is in our professional history unique 
and significant ; and our cordial, loyal wishes go to him for a memorable and happy year of 
office. 

* * * * * *x 

Dr. Bronowski relinquishes the Presidency having established himself amongst us for his 
learning, humour, breadth of view and eloquence, allied to a fine capacity for handling our 
meetings with charm and toleration. We hope the suggestion that a tape-record of at least 
some part of his Presidential Address may be made and added to the records we are told are 
being made of at least the voices of other Presidents. 

* * * 


An Editor should not as a general principle use anonymous letters. Occasionally, when 
one is accompanied by a private declaration of the writer’s real name and address he may do 
so we think, so long as it is not a vehicle of personal attack. But an anonymous letter which 
may involve a principle has come to us on which a comment is admissible in useful terms. 
Only the essential sentences are given : 

In the Library Review recently and in the last issue of Liaison Dr. Savage warns the 
members of the Library Association that some secret conspiracy is afoot to surrender 
Chaucer House and I suppose the whole block of buildings which includes the National 
Central Library to the University of London authorities in exchange for a site in a part of 
London which “‘is rattling down hill”. He thinks the members ought to know the facts 
and what is to happen to our H.Q. We probably don’t think Chaucer House the best 


place imaginable for the L.A., but we Aave been happy there and should like to know our > 


future is secure. Mr. Hough’s reply in Liaison did not seem to advance the matter much, 
charming though it was. 
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We can only say this: there has been talk of an exchange of the buildings in Malet Place for 
new, specially-erected buildings elsewhere. Malet Place is being enclosed completely in the 
development of University College. What stage the matter has reached, and what negotiations 
are in progress we are unable to say. Until these are ripe for an announcement we do not see 
how much more can be said. If Dr. Savage really thinks that 12,000 members should share in 
the negotiations we should be surprised. The vending and buying of property must be 
matters of careful thinking and knowing. We are sure of this, that the Trustees of the National 
Central Library and the Council of the L.A. would be most certain before they agreed to any 
change that the two institutions suffered no reverse by a possible change. Further we see that 
Store Street is mentioned in Liaison as a probable site. Dr. Savage knows that this is a place 
in the heart of academic London, opposite a few yards from the very tower of the Senate 
house, adjacent to Birkbeck College on one side, the British Museum on the other, a Sstone’s 
throw from the great Students’ Union, the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, the Cortauld 
Institute’s new building and University College itself. Indeed it is rattling upwards at Sputnik 
speed almost. We suggest, and we are assured, that our affairs are in good hands. Dr. Savage 
loves to lambast the Council ; we always enjoy the process ; he is so deft in all he writes and 
we are so pleased to read him that we forget at times that what he says, although having 
always a reflection of the truth, is not always securely based upon it. 


Our Oétober issue noted the payment by the Danish Government of a special 
grant of 5°, of the total grant made by them for public libraries, to authors whose works are 
used in those libraries. In recent weeks the matter has lifted its head again here and the 
objections that to collect a rental for authors on each issue of their books from a public library, 
and to be logical from any other sort of library as well, would cost more than the revenue it 
would produce, is alleged to be merely a problem to be solved. One has sympathy with 
authors ; they must live even if, like Dr. Johnson and Voltaire, we do not always see the 
necessity, and in late years, except for a few, they have had a very thin time ; without them 
in large numbers we librarians could not exist. In a detached view, if we pay, say £60 for 100 
copies of a book, which a large library may easily do, the author gets on a fair royalty about 
£9 or £10 as his share, and nothing more, for the lot. The copies, however, may circulate 
a total of 12,000 times before they reach discardment for dirt or decrepitude. At a penny 
per issue the author would get an additional £50; not affluence indeed, but, multiplied by 
all the libraries in due proportion, a certain amount of butter to his bread. Something would 
have to be deducted, say ten per cent, for the cost of collection. It would be possible, of course ; 
we are quite sure a Callander or a Corbett could devise a method, but—the buts are many— 
the whole proposition is based on the premise that all our 200,000 would be ready to pay the 
penny, that library authorities if the burden were imposed—as it could be if only the Libraries 
Aéts were altered accordingly—would be willing to undertake the burden of the accounting 
involved. We have to admit that it has yet to be proved that readers in general would pay 
willingly for something which they have not paid for before. The precarious financial tight- 
rope on which so many private libraries balance today should be considered. On the other 
hand, these might argue that the threat to their existence is the result of the free lending from 
public funds by public libraries. Other involvements of the question are : should this demand 
on the public supply of things be made only to libraries and their books ? An artist sells his 
picture to a dealer, who sells it at a profit to a buyer, who sells or gives it to a public art 
gallery which is open without charge. Should the artist receive, over and above the initial 
payment, a fee from every one who looks at his picture ? Composers and dramatists do indeed, 
under their performing rights, receive a revenue from public presentations of their works. 
How would their positive consideration affeét the issue ? 


It appears that there is no present likelihood of much being done for authors in this 
matter. Even to experiment with a charge is illegal. The expedient of a local A& which would 
permit one has been proposed but, if our information is correét, was declared by Whitehall 
to be wltra vires. 
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National Central Libraries 


THE writer, frankly, gate-crashed at the Annual Meeting of Contributories at the N.C.L. on the 
afternoon of November 8th. I will not say by whose connivance I was able to do just that, 
but I am grateful to him for the chance of participating in a pleasant afternoon. 

But who are the contributories and why do they meet once a year ? The N.C.L. once had 
individual subscribers, “friends of the Library”, I am told, in its now receding youth. They 
were called together by the Trustees-—or the Executive Committee, for 1 believe the Trustees 
do not now officially attend, although as individuals some do—to hear to what purpose their 
guineas had been spent. There may be a few such subscribers left ; but the original purpose 
envisaged, to supply the isolated student with the books he needed and to send books to 
W.E.A. and comparable classes for their sessional use, has in the course of time practically 
disappeared. Books are still sent out from the Adult Class Department and a suggestion from 
a “Future Policy” plan, that this was a job for the Local Education Authority not for the 
N.C.L. nowadays, was recently met with a wide demand for the N.C.L.’s continuance of the 
service until the L.E.A.’s really accepted and implemented responsibility in this provision. 
So, until that consummation the service continues from Malet Place. 


The N.C.L. however, as you and I know, so developed that today it is the very pivot of 


library interlending, linked with the Regional Library systems, a conduit also through its 
Book Centre for the passing on of books unwanted by their present owners to libraries in need 
of them, a centre for the dissemination of bibliographical information. Its work now spills 
over significantly, too, into international lending. Throughout it has had the voluntary 
co-operation of the public libraries of the country and many other types of library, State, 
university and special, have become lenders and borrowers under what is the most remarkable 
linkage of the sort in the world. It draws a fragment of its support today from local authorities 
with the advantages and drawbacks of all such democratic activity and the other libraries and 
institutions indicated add to its finances as well. The main support, however, comes from an 
annual grant from Her Majestty’s Treasury and, in a recognized way, the N.C.L. is now a 
Government-supported institution. 

Why then a meeting of “Contributories” ? It cannot be fully representative I imagine. 
The Board Room at the Library was quite full on November 8th, but the hundred or so 
present were mainly assembled from places conveniently reached from London. | am not sure 
of this, but all the speakers I could hear came from in or near London. Well, I am told that 
the Royal Charter of the Library retains a clause ordering this Annual Meeting and, although 
in the time of World War II the Privy Council allowed the meetings to be deferred, the clause 
is Still alive. 

The meeting has advantages ; it allows an assembly of interested people to elect repre- 
sentatives, or a representative, to the Executive Committee. Perhaps, too, the statement of 
Mr. Berwick Sayers, who as Chairman of the Executive Committee presided, is true that it 
afforded those who are most concerned with the use of the Library a welcome chance to meet 
regularly to hear what is being done, to see the building and to raise points of difficulty and 
of interest. Thus it probably gives personality, which might otherwise be absent, to the 
Library and its works. Anyway, the meeting pleased some of us. There was tea afterwards in 
Chaucer House at the invitation of the Committee. I liked, too, the neighbourly relation with 
the Library Association of which the lending for this purpose of the members’ room was 
witness. I met many men whose names I have known but have had no chance of meeting 
until now. 

So far as the proceedings were concerned, they were simple enough. The vacancy on the 
Committee was filled by the election of Mr. E. V. Corbett who thus returns to it after a year’s 
absence. It was, I am told, a near thing although the figures were not disclosed. The Annual 
Report was taken by the Chairman, paragraph by paragraph, who invited his audience to 
interrupt wherever they wanted to do so. I could not catch all the points. One speaker, 
Mr. Newbury, of Coulsdon and Purley I think, drew the assurance from Mr. R. H. Hill, the 
Librarian, that sets of books for adult class use were still to be issued (as I have noted earlier). 
Mr. Scott, the University College Librarian, complained that when he lent books to county 
branch readers he had afterwards to send to other addresses to recover postage. Miss Paulin, 
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of Herts. County, assured him that all postages could be collected from the County Head- 
quarters. One speaker, dealing with the great arrears of the mammoth union catalogue which 
burdens the N.C.L. like the old man of the sea and yet is essential, it seems, to its operation, 
asked by what means actual figures of arrears were calculated. It seemed to him incredible 
that a skilled staff could be occupied in counting the slips. It does to me, too, but if I make a 
pile of 100 uniform slips and measure its height and then measure the height the piled slips of 
the arrears make, | can arrive at a sufficient estimate. I don’t know how it is done really, but 
we were clear that the arrears were very many and the Executive Committee is going into this 
as a major problem to be solved. That the library, from January, 1958, will no longer insert 
cards for books entered in the British National Bibliography, will reduce the labour on the 
current catalogue and perhaps have more time for catching up the arrears. We shall see. A 
question and comment from Mr. O’ Leary I could not catch, to my great regret. 

So far as the Report was concerned, it followed the usual pattern ; showed the continuance 
of the essential services, a satisfactory proportion of books supplied of those requisitioned, 
but also stressed the growing self-sufficiency of the average Regional Library System and 
therefore, it is to be assumed, the growing dependence we feel upon the N.C.L. to provide the 
book that is not accessible in the country—rare, very expensive, out-of-print and other 
difficult works, wanted not often but sometimes very badly by students and enquirers. It is a 
difficult service carried out with enthusiasm and it is necessarily much more costly, book for 
book lent, than any other type of service libraries give ; and always must be so. 

* * * * * 


Almost simultaneously with the Annual Report of the N.C.L. there came to my desk 
that of the Scottish Central Library for the year ended March, 1947. My mind’s eye sees once 
more the old building in the Lawnmarket so wonderfully transformed, and yet still so 
characteristic of its romantic site, which was opened it will be recalled some months ago by the 
Duke of Edinburgh. A wonderful place and direéted by Mr. M. C. Pottinger with a justly 
proud enthusiasm and fertility under four most distinguished Trustees and with the advice of 
a comprehensively representative Executive Committee of no less than 32 members—a 
veritable library parliament surely !—who represent all phases and facets of county, municipal, 
educational, and library life. Its record resembles that of the N.C.L. in its own country. It 
issued 16,903 books, a slight increase on the previous year, and lent books not only to Scottish 
readers ; the Sassenach had share in it, and it drew for its readers books from the U.S.A., 
twelve European countries, as well as Moscow, and lent books to several countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. Its union catalogue is rapidly nearing completion, the staff of four cataloguers 
dealing with 1,000 cards daily. The British National Bibliography entries on sheaf slips have 
been incorporated. There were at the time of report 280,000 entries in the union catalogue. 
Two special catalogues—A\ classified list of catalogues and bibliographies in the Library, and Scottish 
newspapers held in Scottish libraries—were published during the year. At the Annual Meeting 
of Contributories—for the $.C.L. holds one, too—Dr. W. R. Aitken affirmed that “Scotland 
urgently needs both a large-scale, up-to-date literary history and a comprehensive bibliography 
of Scottish literature ... Scholars might give us the new history we need, but librarians should 
attempt the bibliography”. There seems to be no end to the valuable work that librarians are 
prone to plan for themselves. 

There is in operation a Scottish fiction reserve scheme, something on the lines of the 
South-Eastern reserve which he thought could be the foundation of the bibliography, of 
course, to be extended to other forms of literature. They needed, in fact, something in its own 
field comparable to the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. The Executive Committee 
is to consider the matter. 

A Committee exists to Study means of greater self-sufficiency in Scotland so far as current 
British books are concerned. This rises out of the N.C.L. plan not to handle applications for 
books recorded in the B.N.B. after next January. A certain pause has been experienced : 
sufficiency could only be achieved if all libraries co-operated and reference was made to the 
meeting of representatives of all British Regional Library Bureaux, held at Manchester last year 
on subject specialisation schemes. Three regions, out of the eight represented, had such 
schemes, the South-Eastern, the North-Western and the London Metropolitan Boroughs. 
A considerable reverse was sustained by the withdrawal from the North-Western Scheme of 
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the Liverpool and Manchester public libraries on the ground that it could not be reconciled 
to their duties to their local readers. Many of the others seemed to find the financial obligations 
incurred to be oppressive. The conclusion reached was that owing to the want of means the 
pattern set by the South-Eastern Scheme could not be worked in other regions. On this 
report the Scottish Subject Specialisation Scheme has been deferred. 

Only 955 books were added to the Library’s own stock ; they cost £1,303 ; among them 
were bibliographies on other service tools; 714 were bought to meet special requests “‘a 
gratifying small proportion of the 16,903 books lent through the Library”. 

Much work was done in locating elusive books in various libraries. The Scottish Fiction 
Reserve system had 50 out of the 65 available libraries co-operating. The work of storing the 
books is divided among the libraries and many books, forgotten or overlooked, have been 
found in the year. 

It is well known that a new financial method was devised by the Associations of Counties 
of Cities, the Convention of Royal Burghs and the Association of County Burghs which 
supported a clause in the Scottish Libraries Act, 1955, that makes it compulsory for all places to 
contribute on a population basis. Even the Isle of Man authority desired to contribute on 
the same basis—a remarkable extra-territorial fact! The second source of income is from 
H.M. Treasury which bases its grant on a sum which is governed by what it contributes to 
the N.C.L. 

I have been inadequate in this now perhaps tedious account of the key lending systems of 
Great Britain. The patience and faith which have brought them to a position where they are 
the model of voluntary, and voluntary-compulsory, co-operation and the admiration of the 
world, compel my admiration for the men who conceived them, those who support them 
and for the devoted librarians whose skill, industry and persuasion have made them the success 
they are. 


“In and Out”: The Problem of Recruitment 


AmonG the half dozen topics which The Times thought worth reporting of the Conference 
was the question of library staffing as reflected in the thoughtful paper on the subject by 
Mr. J. C. Harrison. The London and Home Counties Branch of the L.A. has also made 
inquiry into the subject of the impermanence, indeed the rapid entrance and more rapid exit, 
of junior assistants, and The Daily Telegraph gives a half-column (September 25th) to the report 
of this under the title “Libraries are ‘transit camps’ to other jobs”. This situation gave a 
certain irony to the announcement that on O&ober 16th at the meeting of the A.A.L’s Greater 
London Division, Mr. T. E. Callander would discourse on “Job-hunting” and demonstrate 
with Councillors Dunn and Weller of Croydon, by interviews with “practice” candidates, 
how they should or should not deport themselves when before an Establishment Committee. 
That most desirable exhibition, for normal times, was of course justifiable on the grounds that 
the present dearth of new candidates worth interview is a transitory condition, in an insanely 
competitive and selfish time which will pass. Or it is hoped it will. 

So many considerations rise from the current state of affairs. Money, we say, is not 
everything ; our practice shows that without it we cannot get very far, can be enslaved in 
work we dislike, cannot clothe or feed ourselves well, must live in poor accommodation, 
cannot marry and keep a wife of our own quality—whatever that is—and are shut out of the 
happier material activities and even from the companionship of those with pockets better lined. 
This is a condition that emerges from a complete change in social values and consequently 
of social levels. The average municipal civil servant may, if he behaves himself immaculately 
for forty years and works well, by successive lucky promotions, reach the wage-level of a 
skilled crane-driver, docker or mine-worker. 

This is the simple basic cause of our staff tribulations ; we rightly demand an education, 
of five certificate level at least, for would-be librarians ; we want a personable lad or girl, good- 
mannered and what we used to call “refined”. 

And, in public libraries, we can offer him or her, no assured future whatever. Is that an 
exaggeration ? Our only comparisons that can be quoted are to be found in the display 
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advertisements of banks and insurance companies. The former offer a salary higher than 
ours for a boy of sixteen and, then, without bars, a clear run to £800 or £900 by mere efficient 

service, with further promotion for qualified experience and excellence. Our assistants, 

especially those without examination scrolls, may be bogged perpetually in a general division 

without hope or outlet unless by divine intervention. Knowing this, and the hazards of the 

service, would any of my readers advise his son to go into a public library ? And are the 

salaries offered, present and by expectation, any better? We don’t know what they are 

in Commercial, or Works, or other special libraries. Better, I believe, in some of the great 

industrial concerns ; worse in many academic and similar institutions. 

Changes are in the nature of things in any profession which employs women in such 
numbers as libraries do. It was indeed held in earlier years that no profession in which women 
outnumber the men can acquire real status. We should be on unsafe ground were we to 
affirm this today ; but clearly, admitting that women are excellent workers, good colleagues 
and have confounded by their success the male Jeremiahs of a lost generation, every woman 
of normal construction looks forward to another career. True it is that she may be able to 
combine them ; most often, to be quite frank, especially when there are children, she cannot 
do so and often prefers not to. This is only one part of the argument. The women leaders of 
librarianship today have no doubt a full answer to it. 

2. 

This paper had reached this point when there arrived from the London and Home Counties 
Branch the text of the report referred to in our first paragraph, Loca/ Authority Staffing of Public 
Libraries, one of the original incitements to this essay. As a note at the foot of the title-page 
indicates it covers the difficulties experienced by librarians during 1956, seeks to make them 
public and appeals for their solution. It seems to be a desirable piece of work and, as it has 
been sent, we understand, to local authorities in the Branch’s area, it is sent out as the authori- 
tative voice of the Library Association. Copies can be obtained for a shilling from Mr. K. M. 
Newbury, F.L.A., Central Library, Banstead Road, Purley, Surrey. 

A cogent introduction shows the ratepayer how much service he gets from the co- 
operative purchasing and using of books through public libraries, and argues, quite correctly, 
that, since so much in local government depends upon the goodwill of ratepayers towards 
their Council, it would seem only reasonable that the Council should provide staffing for so 
popular a department as is the library, adequate in numbers and in skill. The evidence, how- 
ever, indicates that libraries are not now recruiting enough good human material and are 
not holding it when recruited. The simple reason emerges that such juniors Start at a salary 
“according to ability” and rise automatically, unless adverse reports intervene, to £430 per 
annum, or, with the G.C.E., to the starry heights of £512 in the Higher General Division. 
This is as far as one can get unless one has got over the hurdles of the L.A. examinations. 
The salaries to this point are unrelated to professional qualifications ; they are for routine 
work by intent, although many so-called routinists are called upon to do work that no 
“organized” profession would allow any but the professionally qualified to do. 

All this is not merely a library problem ; it concerns the whole municipal service, which 
for mere entrance into it demands school certification, in some cases more severe than that 
demanded by banks. Naturally, then, leaving aside the girls who, intent on marriage, leave for 
work at little more money—they usually do get more—because of our awkward hours (for 
which there is no reward except our own self-esteem) so that they may be off when the boy, 
who will usually not be a librarian, is free ; and omitting those who marry and leave, there 
are hundreds who come and go within at the most two years. Most go into other occupations. 

Salaries and hours, in all grades, must be held to be the crucial matter to be discussed, 
and perhaps to be remedied. Our negotiating bodies have had some success so far; A.P.T. 
grades have been changed as have the others, by alteration or extension. But what remains 
fundamental and vital is that “the placing” of men and women in such scales is still in the 
hands of the Council members. When we have asked for placings and scales comparable to 
those of teachers or bank clerks we hear that we are “unrealistic”, and, we suppose the bankers 
and the educational owers, are unrealistic too, or by what miracle are their scales achieved ? 

The Report under our hands limits itself to two direé& suggestions ; that professional 
qualifications should be linked with a professional reward ; and the A.P.T. award should be 
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re-examined to enable the holder of a “final” qualification—F.L.A. we presume ?—to receive 
guarantee of some immediate financial reward. These seem innocent enough recommenda- 
tions. That they have sufficient force to achieve a real result we cannot say. 

Meanwhile, the Branch reprints a paragraph from the National Joint Council’s Loca/ 
Government : careers for young people, which suggests that in Council offices there are employed 
people who by study and hard work can hope to reach posts with salaries up to £4,000. 

Such posts do exist—how many are they ? (Your chance of reaching one is about half as 
good as it is of becoming Prime Minister or of winning £70,000 on a treble chance Pool). 
Another paragraph seems to suggest that a large number of posts carry salaries in the region 
of £2,000 or £3,000. 

The Report retorts that “ in the whole country there are less than twelve authorities 
where such scales apply to the chief librarian”. 

Does the Joint Council really believe these advertisements of its own geniture ? If so, 
is it willing to get the local authorities to work on the salaries advertised. Or, for propaganda 
purposes, does it think such imaginary inducements quite honest ? 

This is not the whole story, either of the Report or of library workers ; there are those 
with a life record in libraries who would repeat their experiences were that possible. That 
attitude has little relation to money but has some to sacrifice. They are not examples that 
would necessarily induce young people in numbers to enlist. But that aspect may be dealt 
with at another time. R.]J. 


The Rebuilding of the William Brown Library, 
Liverpool 


Dr. GEORGE CHANDLER writes, with legitimate pride, in connection with the celebrations of 
the 750th anniversary of the first Charter of the City, which was the gift of King John, of 
otherwise somewhat inglorious memory, a charming illustrated brochure on the Library. It 
will be recalled that the William Brown Library was almost totally destroyed by a Hitlerite 
bomb in 1941 and that 200,000 volumes went with it ; and, as is obvious from an interregnum 
of sixteen years, there was long delay in the granting of building sanétion to replace the loss, 
although a lending service has been improvised throughout. The city, however, was able to 
take the opportunity afforded by the historic celebration which was patronised and attended 
by Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother to invite Her Majesty on June 25th this year to unveil a 
plaque commemorating the fact that the re-building of its Central Library, the William Brown 
of course, had begun. 

As may be expeéted from the recent library enterprise of Liverpool, the new library will 
be by no means a mere re-ereétion of the former library, although we found that, in far-away 
days, by no means an inadequate one. It reflects the new conception of the special-department 
building which all indications suggest will be more and more the library of the future. There 
are to be three main floors, to house the lending library, the technical and music, and local 
history libraries, and there will be mezzanine floors for staff rooms and other administrative 
purposes. On two sides at present, book stacks will run up in six tiers. The cost will be 
£400,000. 

But that is part only of the City’s library vision. Dr. Chandler contemplates hopefully 
the use of the larger site behind the William Brown Library which had been reserved as long 
ago as 1934 for the erection of an even more modern building. This would be based upon 
what he describes as “the most challenging post-war library—the American Memorial Library 
in Berlin” —of which he gives a striking view. In this would be housed the technical and 
patent libraries, a central library with meeting and exhibition rooms, a library theatre to seat 
850 people, with ample dressing rooms, an exhibition hall, staff and stock rooms and much 
more of which we shall undoubtedly hear later. For, so well has Dr. Chandler impressed his 
enterprise upon this great Mersey town services, and interested so many with his special 
departments, Ladsirlac Commercial and Local Government Libraries, his Archive and Record 
activities, quite apart from his personal achievements as local historian and bibliographer, that 
one feels sure that what he now plans will in due time be realized. 

Very striking and already in existence and activity is the International Library which 
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began its career on April 15th this year under the care of Mr. H. G. A. Hughes, M.A,, 
“Language Specialist and Librarian”. It occupies the lofty rotunda which we knew formerly 
as the Picton Hall, then famous for its celebrity lectures : a type of activity which no longer 
makes the great appeal it did before the first World War. It is an impressive apartment, 
around its circumference bookcases rise in tiers with a central Staircase at the back of the room 
leading to the four (or five) gangways, with subsidiary stairs. The fourth tier however is 
occupied with exhibition screens. On the otherwise clear ground floor are four parallel rows 
of individual tables for readers. It began work with 17,943 volumes and in the first record, 
amongst other matters, translating work from 27 languages was involved, and enquiries in 
over 31 were handled. 

In the preface to the Annual Report for 1956-7 the chairman writes “unfortunately, 
governmental restrictions and high interest rates have brought the branch libraries’ develop- 
ment plan to a full stop and for the first time for a number of years no new libraries are projected 
in the areas which have been waiting patiently for branch libraries for long periods—in some 
cases thirty years”. Nevertheless, as recently as October, 1956, a considerable library in the 
“new town” development at Speke was opened as the Central Library of that area (there are 
now three Speke libraries) with lending, reference and technical departments, and very 
spacious and attractive it seems ; and Still later, May, 1957, was opened Spellow Branch, built 
on the Scandinavian pattern, in which a large room is equipped with a balcony and “the 
division between the various departments is achieved by brightly coloured curtains”. These 
seem to modify the Chairman’s assertion. Development has continued. 

“No other English city”, Dr. Chandler declares, “has three Central Libraries named after 
benefactors ; and no English city has a library site capable of carrying these new libraries.” 
The libraries are, of course, the Picton, the Hornby and the William Brown. Happy Liverpool. 
And, so great have been its modern advances that no one who desires to know what British 
librarianship can achieve can hereafter neglect Liverpool. 


NOTE: 


One of the problems that beset an Editor of such a magazine as this is how best to deal 
with the welcome annual reports of libraries. We say welcome because they are the official 
Statements of library achievement which better than any others enable facts to be verified and 
practice to be estimated in proper perspective. It is always, however, with regret that the space 
conditions of library journalism today, so often causes the dismissal of a report with a bare 
mention or too often none at all. The excuse must always be that there is a multitude of them. 
Since June no less than 70 have been received in our office, most of them worthy of lengthy 
analysis and comment. In general we may say that there has been a vast improvement in the 
presentation, many have wrappers, either illustrated or designed with obvious care and much 
good taste, many have quite desirable plates of departments that are new or are shown in a 
new light or have been altered. This apology is made to those whose reports we have been 
unable to mention. We hope it will not mean they will be withheld from us hereafter. 


Memorabilia 


A CERTAIN liveliness is always to be found in 
the L.A. Record despite the frequent and oftea 
foolish, because superficial, odd remarks from 
here and there that it is “dull”. The corres- 
pondence contributions are often marked by 
an energy which dullness cannot produce. The 
letters in the O&tober number on “Education” 
are worth pondering and, had I unlimited 
space, I should like to analyse them. One, 
from “four frustrated students”, makes the 
Statement that for some time “it has been 
obvious that our whole examination system 
needs revising” to make it a more accurate 


assessment of the candidate’s knowledge of 
librarianship”. So general a statement must be 
open to many questions. We should all be 
gratified to know what is the standard and 
ideal “knowledge” to be assessed. Could that 
be ascertained, we might be on the way to the 
ideal question ; but this premises that an ideal 
syllabus devised by an ideal Council, and an 
ideal examiner who sets only ideal questions 
and marks infallibly, are also possible. But it 
does no harm ever to review existing things 
and we have some sympathy with the students’ 
desire to know when changes are to become 
operative and how their results will affeé 
library examination results already reached. 


G.Bi 
Head 
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FIRE FIGHTING | 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS IN BLUNT’S PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


BLUNT’S. 
PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


REMAIN 
ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN 


LISTS AND SPECIMENS FROM 
G.BLunt & Sons Ltp. Showrooms ; 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 5650, 0335 
Head Office and Works: NoxtH Acton Roap, Lonpon, N.w.10. Telephone : Evaar 7411-2-3-4 
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There is always a wait of eighteen months 
after the Council has finally approved a change ; 
and there has always been the utmost care not 
to prejudice any student who has already passed 
any part of the syllabus that has afterwards 
been subjected to change. 


* * * 


To revert to the Conference. I thought it 
good in spite of the indifferent weather which 
only cleared when the meetings were ending. 
There sometimes seems to be a hoodoo on 
L.A. weather, in spite of some quite sunny ones. 
I liked Dr. Bronowski’s address: firm, 
humorous, modest in its way and full of pretty 
reminiscence. I liked his chairmanship of 
those meetings of which he took charge ; he 
knows the art well. I liked, too, the really 
holding Annual Lecture; indeed, I liked so 
much in the whole proceedings that I am 
inclined to agree with a distinguished non- 
public librarian who has just told me that it 
was the best annual meeting in recent years ; 
one on which the participants were to be 
felicitated and the staff congratulated on a 
job of work having their now traditional 
excellence. 


A pleasant alternative to the caustic, usually 
imaginative pictures of librarians presented by 
novelists who assuredly have not met them, 
are the now common tributes from writers of 
less visionary books to librarians who have 
aided their work. I recall the tributes to James 
Ross and the Bristol libraries by Meyerstein 
and other writers on Southey and Chatterton— 
one case out of many. This month I have been 
reading an unusually penetrating study of the 
life and work of Churchill entitled 4 Very 
Great Soul, by A. G. S. Norris (Edinburgh : 
International Publishing Co., 37s. 6d.). It is 
unusual as it has an astrology basis which, 
though it does not invalidate the work for the 
uninitiated reader—I am one—may defleé& 
some from reading it. It makes appreciative 
reference to the staffs of the British Museum 
and Croydon libraries and to Mr. Sayers for 
reading the proofs. But every librarian has 
such credits to remember. It would be useful 
if a selection of these could be produced when 
less grateful writers make unpleasant refer- 
ences to librarians. 

* * 


Mr. D. E. Gerard, who is Deputy at 


Nottingham, follows in the same column with 
a thoughtful essay on the theme that “the most 


relevant field for study by the young aspirant 
in librarianship today is readership”. Mos 
obviously, as we exist primarily and _ finally 
only for the reader; it needs small training, 
although it needs some, merely to conserve 
books. I hope this useful and wise piece of 
writing will reach readers worthy of it. To 
accent his argument he declares that the 
increase in the number of books has been 
co-incident with the disappearance of critical 
Standards. “The decrease in serious readers 
compared with the vast increase in the popula- 
tion—do we even recognize this?’ The 
syllabus won’t help us to do so.” The library 
reports I read do not bear out the argument. 
Such decrease in issues as is reported is in 
lighter reading. It is a situation full of contra- 
dictions; yet I can’t help thinking that 
Mr. Gerard has “got something”; and that 
his ideas in relation to so enormous a field as 
the totality of libraries now cover would be 
immensely difficult to realize. Even in the 
great single field of public libraries this would 
be so. 
* * * 

At the time I write I have not had my copy 
of the Conference Proceedings and so am 
unable to tell if what Mr. John O'Leary said 
in moving the resolution to effect that any 
person, member or not, of the Association be 
allowed to take librarianship examinations on 
payment of the usual fees. I am sure that, as 
Mr. Haugh said of a speech of his at last year’s 
Conference, it was interesting, original and 
witty. I could not hear it and feel a certain 
privation about it. Can nothing be done to 
make our speakers more audible? The 
technique of the microphone is simple enough 
if only speakers will accept the discipline in- 
volved. Mr. O’Leary has the gifts that can 
galvanise any meeting and—well, the very 
condensed summaries of discussions are 
admirably done by self-sacrificing volunteers 
for our Proceedings, but I cannot see him in 
such précis as I have read hitherto. I sympa- 
thise with the correspondent who wants the 
discussions to be more generously reported, 
but I do not know who is to do it. 

* * * 


I have only just seen The Journal of the Indian 
Library Association for O&tober, 1956, v. 2, 
no. 1, which is entirely in English. This is 
edited by Shri B. S. Resavan of the National 
Library of Calcutta who is president and by 
N. C. Chacravarti. Apart from the Proceedings, 
briefly recorded, of the eleventh session of the 
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New Books from Nelson 


Byron’s Don Juan 


a variorum edition 
edited by TRUMAN GUY STEFFAN and WILLIS W. PRATT rhe most signiticant 


piece of Byron scholarship in the past fifty years: here are published for the first time all Byron’s manu- 
script variants and deletions. The basic text is that of the first edition of each canto. The variants are 
Byron’s manuscript revisions, taken from his first drafts and from the fair copies made by Byron and Mary 
Shelley, arranged so as to show the whole process of composition, and providing impressive evidence 
of the care Byron took to express himself. 

I/lustrated 1900 pp Nor. 14 4 vols. L8 8s 


The Works of George Berkeley 
VOLUME 9 
edited by A. A. LUCE and T. E. JESSOP fhe present volume brings to a conclusion this 


complete definitive edition of The Works of George Berkeley. Apart from annotations and notes by 
Professor Luce to the Leffers contained in Volume 8, it contains an index to the nine volumes compiled 
by Professor Jessop. There is also a detailed record of the chief events of Berkeley’s life and a list of 
the philosopher’s writings. An additional letter, written to the Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in February 1732/3, has also been included in this volume. 

93” riti 4-192 pp November 14 30s the complete set of 9 volumes {13 10s 


The Saga of Gunnlaug Serpent-Tongue 


edited by P. G. FOOTE and R. QUIRK The first of a new series whose aim is to present 
Icelandic literature to English-speaking readers. The diversity and artistic excellence of the medieval 
books of Iceland will commend them to all students of literature, as well as to historians, folklorists 
and sociologists. 

One map. xxxi+-89 pp Nelson's Icelandic Texts 185 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Europe: The Emergence of an Idea 


by DENYS HAY The theme of the book is the gradual emergence of the c« mncept of Europe which, 
by the early 18th century, had replaced other general concepts, notably Christendom. This study goes 
down to the 17th century. The author, who is Professor of Medieval History in the University of 
Edinburgh, was struck by the relative frequency of the word ‘Europe’ in the texts of the late Middle 
\ges. 

Illustrated 144 pp Nor. 14 12s 6d 


The James Carmichaell 
Collection of Proverbs in Scots 
edited by M.L. ANDERSON 4 collection of 1637 proverbs, of which 648 are not to be found 


in any other collection. The compiler was James Carmichaell, alumnus of St. Andrews University, 
teacher, minister of St. Mary’s Parish, Haddington, witch- finder, grammarian, and profound dreamer. 
The collection dates from the first quarter of the 17th century. Copious notes and a glossary. 


Illustrated Med. 8ro 156 pp 20s 
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JOHN MURRAY 
NOVELS 


THE SWORD 
OF PLEASURE 
Peter Green 
‘A remarkable new historical novelist.’ 
Sunday Times. This is a vivid recon- 
struction of the life and times of Sulla, 


dictator of Rome. Book Society Recom- 
mendation. l6s. net 


THOSE WITHOUT 
SHADOWS 
Francoise Sagan 

‘This brilliantly pointed story is about 
an assortment of Parisians in love. | 
believe that Sagan will fill Colette’s 


place as France’s greatest woman 
writer.’—Star. 9s. 6d. net 


THE MONTH 
OF SEPTEMBER 
Frédérique Heébrard 
A subtle and moving portrayal of the 
marriage of an artist and a writer 
imperilled by the intrusion of a much- 


publicised Italian film star. Winner of 
the Carven Prize. 10s. 6d. net 


IMAGE 
AND LIKENESS 
Cecil Maiden 


A poignant study of a small boy whose 
parents are killed in Communist China 
and who is adopted by rich Americans. 

13s. 6d. net 


All India Conference at Calcutta last year, it 
includes a most readable brief Report by 
S. Das Gupta, librarian of the University of 
Delhi, on a library visit to the U.S.A., and a 
practical and detailed account of the methods 
of cataloguing used by the B.N.B. with sample 
slips and catalogue cards, an exercise by 
Miss D. N. Sethna, librarian of the British 
Council, Bombay, whose portrait is given, and 
other portraits form the fulness of the wrap- 
pers; on the front of Mr. A. J. Wells the 
Editor of B.N.B. and on the back of Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan ; both excellent. 

* * 


The Journal makes the announcement that 
Dr. Ranganathan has placed the Library 
profession under a deeper debt of gratitude by 
donating his life’s earnings towards the 
establishment of a Chair of Library Science in 
an Indian University. 1 know from subsequent 
private information that this will be at his own 
first university, that of Madras. Has any other 
librarian in the world been able to do sucha 
thing ? It encourages me to mention that a new 
edition of his Pro/egomena is coming almost at 
once from the Library Association as pub- 
lishers. It is a most drastic revision, incorporat- 
ing the continual studies of thirty years and the 
MS. has been prepared for the press by 
Mr. D. J. Foskett. Among the increasing band 
of Britishers who swear by Ranganathan, and 
are in the first ranks of our classification 
thinkers, no one could have done it better. It 
is a book every library must have and every 
professional classer ; buf it is not for babes and 
sucklings, for those who think library tech- 
nique a sealed book or, indeed, for any inapt 
for intellectual exercise. 


* 
Mr. L. M. Harrod, now Librarian of the 
Raffles National Library, Singapore, is in 
England for November-December. The 


foundation stone of an entirely new R.N.L. 
was laid by Mr. Lee Kong Chian on August 
16th. The building is in a large part the result 
of a gift of $375,000 from the Lee Foundation; 
made on condition that no charge should be 
made for the loan of books and that books in 
as well as in English and other European 
the languages commonly spoken in Singapore 
languages should be provided. It may cos 
more than the sum named, but it will have 
larger functions: will house the Govern- 
ment’s archives, books and periodicals re- 
ceived under the Printers’ and Publishers’ 
Ordinance, and also serve as the Central H.Q. 
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for a Colony-wide library service. It will have 
a main entrance exhibition hall as entrance, a 
lecture hall. On the lower ground floor there 
will be work rooms and stock rooms for the 
mobile library with loading bays. On the 
ground floor a general lending library and 
nior lending and reference libraries. The 
upper floors will form the large main reference 
library and a large covered terrace on the top 
floor will have comfortable space for the quiet 
reading of periodicals. Mezzanine floors will 
provide offices, carrels, microfilm reading 
rooms. Rooms on the main floors will provide 
for books for the blind, the illustrations col- 
lection and for youth aétivities. The stack will 
be on six floors readily accessible to all depart- 
ments and so sited that an additional stack can 
be built alongside when wanted. The ground 
floor will be used as a centralised cataloguing 
department. 

Mr. Harrod has yet to build up a qualified 
aff sufficient to cover all the activities 
envisaged. I hope some of our talented 
young librarians may find their way to his 
assistance, when called for, in what must 
surely be one of the attractive creations among 
modern library systems. 

* x * 

On another side of the world advertise- 
ments put out by the Provincial Librarian 
(Administration Building, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada), show that for qualified librarians 
there are vacancies in all aspects of library 
work in the province with salaries between 
three thousand and four thousand dollars. A 
newspaper report tells me that Canada has 
room and prospects for two thousand 
librarians. The closing date for the Provincial 
Librarian’s applicants is November 18th, but 
it is improbable, in my view, that all the 
librarians needed will get in their applications 
by that date. That makes the matter worth a 
mention here. My own contact with Regina 
was through a sergeant-gunner, who had a bed 
next to mine, when we were both knocked out 
in the last war. He was a reader, singer, farmer 
and a delightful chap whose references to 
Regina and the vast beyond were lyrical. 

* 


I had heard rumours of late that the Central 
Library in one of our busiest towns, in order 
to provide for a five-day week for the Staff, 
would close at mid-day on Saturdays. Later 
information contradiéted this ; and I hope the 
five-day week, which seems to be inevitable 
today even for public library staffs, may yet be 


| OUR SELECTION OF NEW 


Brock Books 


JUST RIGHT FOR 


8 TO 11... 
1 GIVE YOU MY COLT 


8/6 by Alice Geer Kelsey: 
‘Children who are tired 
of the conventional 
pony-story will read 

this with new pleasure’ 
says Monica Edwards. 


11 & OVER... 


ARCTIC BUSH PILOT 
(12/6) by Bud Helmericks and 
KAMI THE SHERPA 
(12/6) by Showell Styles; real life 
adventure: factual drawings. 


Showboat Summer 


(9/6) by Pamela Brown: gay and 
sparkling story for girls. 

The Ship by the Shore (10/6) 
by W. H. Wood: rousing tale of 
attempt to rescue exiled Napoleon. 


Merry 
Marmaduke 


(6/-) by Elizabeth Chapman. One of many 
to be read alone or read aloud 


JEANNE-MARIE IN GAY PARIS 


(10/6) by Frangoise; lovely picture-story 
book in soft, rich colours. 


Brockhampton Press 
MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER 
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New EPWORTH Books 


THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND THE 
COMING GREAT CHURCH 


By John Knox, D.D. 12s. 6d. net 

In this study, one of the leading American New 
Testament scholars brings sound biblical research to 
bear on Christendom’s most perplexing problem : 
unity. This is an important book for all who work to 
see the Christian Church become one in a world 
which so greatly needs its undivided efforts. 


FIFTY HYMNS BY 

CHARLES WESLEY 

Edited by 3, Alan Kay, M.A., Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net 
Charles Wesley wrote over 7,000 hymns and the 

difficulty of making a selection of 50 of them is 

immense ; it would be easier to choose 500. Neverthe- 

less, there are many people who will value a small 

commemorative volume to remind them of the 250th 

anniversary of Charles Wesley's birth in December, 

1707. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


arranged. ‘THe Lisrary Wor op has discussed 
the difficulties our hours cause in the matter of 
Staff recruitment ; and to get everybody off for 
a whole day weekly does require a larger 
Staff than was formerly employed. If awkward- 
ness in hours was recognized by money 
recompense things might be easier. It ought 
to be and long hours of opening should 
be known to be a part, and rightly an expensive 
part, of our service. Except in larger towns 
where the centre is wholly commercial and 
practically non-residential, Saturday is always 
the busiest library day. Indeed, for many 
people it is the only day when the library is 
available. 
* * * 

I noted in the press the announcement that 
Sir Owen Morshead, K.C.V.O., is retiring 
from the office of Librarian of the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle. He did not seem to 
force himself upon the world as the distin- 
guished military historian, Fortescue, his 
predecessor, did; but those of us who had 
any relations with him knew him to be the 
most courteous and scholarly of men who was 
able to make invaluable revelations of the 
treasures in his charge. On more than one 
occasion I have been allowed as a member of 
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a county society to visit the library ; the hg 
time under the guidance of Miss A. Scott. 
Elliott his assistant, and the care and efficiency 
with which the library is laid out and ad. 
ministered remain a happy memory. It is good 
to know that our Sovereigns have such 4 
library in their royal home, but I often wonder 
how much time to use it the burden of 
sovereignty allows them. 
* * * 


If I have not overdone my space in references 
to Ranganathan, I add one more. He addressed 
the students at the North-Western Polytechnic 
Library School in November of last year and 
much of his address appears in its Occasional 
Papers, No. 9, August, 1957. “Library science 
and the resilience of its laws” is the title and it 
packs much of Dr. Ranganthan’s gospel into 
seven typewritten quarto pages with a diagram 
of the Spiral of Knowledge as he sees it. The 
Editor says that some of the expressions may 
be unfamiliar but this need not cause difficulty. 
He traces the mental processes by which from 
the observation of and experiments with 
physical facts and the fac¢ts of experience a 
Classification of knowledge is forged out of a 
series of practical and philosophical processes, 
and is consonant with and may indeed arise 
from his well-known Five Laws of Library 
Science. 

These Occasional Papers are an admirable 
series. So far there have been ten of them, the 
latest being on stock control in public libraries 
by E. E. Moon as stock controller and by 
K. G. Hunt who advances the chief librarian’s 
very necessary view of the subject. They cot 
9d. each post free from the N.W.P. Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Prince of Wales Road, 
N.W.5. 


* * * 


We hear that someone has written to the 
Library Association pleading that the Research 
Committee should commit itself to the produét- 
tion of a general classification for libraries 
which should be a faceted one. That someone 
is asking much, probably much more than he 
(she, or they ?) knows. The British classification 
group has discussed many matters in the pas 
three or more years and the only exact principle 
they have settled is that the future classification 
must be a faceted one. Who is to produce the 
formidable scheme the suggestors have in 
mind? The L.A. in general consists of 
librarians who are immersed in running 
libraries and the L.A. has no spare Staff waiting 
to undertake such a task. In the U.S. it is 
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ysual for a special job of this kind to be referred 
certainly to a Committee but money is found 
provide a Staff ad hoc to do the work : it is 
highly expensive skilled work. It has still to be 
proved that a single standard scheme should be 
commended to all libraries. Moreover we 
dill wait to hear the experiences of a librarian 
who has applied a faceted scheme to a large 
open access library, especially a lending 
library, issuing about two thousand books a 
day. Perhaps the suggestors were thinking of 
other sorts of libraries ? 
* * 

So we are to have the Net Books Agreement 
nised again. It is not clear why. Possibly a 
revision for County libraries could be justified 
as they are in the habit of buying many copies 
of a title. For the larger urban library who 
may take more than a score of a title some case 
could be made. But we should remember that 
it was our poverty in “penny-rate-limit” days 
which led to the agreement. We suppose that 
no reader now in office can remember what 
chaos and poverty in the book-selling trade 
existed before the agreement. I recall being 
told that the 6s. Od. novel, then the average 
price, was supplied at 3s. 3d.; that some, in 
the bitter competition of the times, would 
offer to supply all fiction free to the library 
that would place with them the order for all 
other books. Do we want this again? We 
shall not get it of course. Our book funds are 
not restricted except by the will of our autho- 
tities; we ought to live and let live, and we 
want the great improvements in the bookselling 
trade to continue and to expand just as we 
want our own Status and emoluments to 
expand, too. This is a purely personal view ; 
| may be wrong but I think not. 


Shetheld’s new Broomhill Branch Public 
Library, which was opened by the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman A. Ballard, C.B.S.) on September 
12th, 1957, does not appear to be on the scale 
that we have grown accustomed to in its 
various branches from the, at that time 
remarkable and still most delectable, Firth Park 
branch to the famous Moor branch of 1953. 
lt is the first Stage of a projected development 
plan for the Broomhill-Crosspool area which 
hitherto has been served by a lending centre 
ina rented room. Great difficulty was met in 
finding a site and the problem was solved by 
the purchase of a large private house, and its 
remodelling, at 10 Tuptonville Road. It is set 
back from the roadway. The boundary wall 
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has been lowered, revealing better the terraced 
garden and the pleasant Victorian house, and 
a new access by steps and a stone-flagged path 
makes an agreeable impression. The interior 
has practically been gutted and so adapted as 
to form on the ground floor a fairly spacious 
lending library of 1,400 square feet with the 
Staff counter in the previous entrance hall, and 
in the alcove formed by the retaining walls of 
the old Stair corridor is the Librarian’s desk. 
The wall shelving is raked with the bottom 
shelf 1’ 6” above the floor. Three dwarf 
bookcases occupy the floor, upholstered seats 
with latex foam cushions are built into bay 
windows, and several easy chairs and low 
tables are provided. The stock of this com- 
fortable room is 14,000 volumes of which 5,500 
are novels. Various rooms on the first floor 
have had walls removed to make a children’s 
library, 33’ x16". The shelves are of adult 
height to allow for their use anywhere in 
future reorganization, the upper shelves being 
inset with cork panels for display purposes. 
The furniture includes a charging desk, small 
tables and chairs and, again, an upholstered 
bay window seat, other rooms provided on 
this floor are a staff workroom, dining room 
and rest room, and, for the public, a Study 
Room for adult readers. The fittings through- 
out are in English oak, the decoration to 
improve natural lighting is in various colours, 
the Stairs and upper hall have a fitted blue 
carpet and upon the first floor sound is further 
reduced by the use of cork tiles. Heating is by 
electric convectors housed in the fittings and 
thermostatically controlled; and there are 
flush ceiling light fittings and pendants of 
contemporary design. The design of what 
appears a most desirable interior reconstruction 
is by the City Architect and by the City 
Librarian and the Public Works Department 
of Sheffield carried it out. 


The Librarian’s Library 


THe InpEX oF TECHNICAL ARTICLES; a 
monthly index of articles published in 
British technical periodicals. No. 3, April, 
1957; Periodicals received in March; 
93 pp., roy. 8vo. lota Services Ltd., 38 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. £6 6s. Od. 
per annum. 

The very full title we give of this new periodical 
perhaps sufficiently explains its nature. It is an index, on 

a modified form of the U.D.C., covering what appears 
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to be the whole field of applied science as well @ 
management, welfare Staff training, sales and finaneg; 
and includes for entries requiring them “‘see also”’ refer: 
ences analysing aspects represented in articles, Jg 
addition to the bulk classified body of the index, thers 
is a prefatory scheme of classification, an alphabetical 
subjeé index and a concluding author index. 


Lipraky OF ConGress. Africa South of the 
Sahara: a selected list, annotated, of write 
ings, 1951-1956, compiled by Helen F, 
Conover. 1957. 7-+269 pp., roy. 
Washington: L. of Congress. $2. 

This tine bibliography, which is in reproduced 
typescript, brings to the date of its publication the new 
matter which has appeared on this increasingly im 
portant part of the world since the publication in 1952 
of the Introdution to Africa by the University Press of 
Washington. It contains 616 numbered entries grouped 
under the accepted divisions of the continent with 
annotated entries and extended notes which refer to 
above 400 additional titles. Note is made in the 
preface of the inauguration of Ghana. 


THE Oxrorp COMPANION TO THE THEATRE, 
Ed. by Phyllis Hartnoll. 2nd ed. 1957, 
X1+886+32 pp. 154 ill. 9} x6} ins 
Oxford University Press. 45s. Od. net. 


THe Oxrorp DICTIONARY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcw. Ed. by F. L. Cross. 1957, 
XIX +-1,492 pp. Oxford University Press, 
70s. Od. net. 

Books for which few librarians need the induce 
ment a review offers ; they are musts for any reasonably 
Stocked library. They are first-line reference books 
but, more than that, their scholarship is accompanied 
by great readability and self-abnegation is called for if 
consulting them, the attraétive by-paths are so many. 

As is known, ed. 1 of the Theatre volumes appeared 
in 1950 ; ed. 2 has a supplement which brings the bull 
of the book and the extensive bibliography up to date 
and a new feature are the 154 illustrations of world 
theatres, sets, performances and bills, some of whid 
have not been published before. 


Morton, Leslie T. How to Use a Medical 
Library : a guide for practitioners, researc 
workers and Students. 1957. 3rd e@ 
VIL+53 pp., cr. 8vo. Heinmann. Medical 
Books Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


This neat little volume, first published in 194) 
seems to have supplied a want. It is, as the number @l 
pages indicates, a very brief work, written incisively 
and pra¢tically for non-librarians, though the librartal 
will read it with interest, and juniors will profit by® 
It certainly runs over some of the ordinary principle 
of librarianship, the catalogue and schemes of classi 
proposed for medical works, but it is mainly concern 
with the sources of information, with a strong emphasl 
on periodicals of which there are said to be 5,08 
current ones on medicine alone. 
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